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- ‘Yes, yes, my gal; I like to hear it; it makes a 
PIANOFORTES. better man of me, though I do feel sometimes 
In the days of our grandfathers, the study of | a’most broke down; but I’m sure I a’n’t ashamed 
music was confined to a few privileged fashionables ; | because I was so fond of your poor mother.’ 
whereas now it has become an institution of our; Dora sits on her father’s knee, and they both 
social life, and a pursuit of the million. It is| gaze into the embers. The grief is over; but 
true that, in ultra-bucolic districts, bulky and | upwards through the starlight night, and into the 
well-meaning farmers still prohibit their daughters | angels’ keeping, fly the thoughts of two simple 
from the bare thought of a pianoforte, sturdily | English hearts. 
affirming that charming little Dora’s pretty fingers| Clodhopper, rustic, unpresentable, and absurdly 
are more worthily employed in scattering grain to | emotional person, society might call this soft- 
hungry poultry, and churning butter, than in | hearted farmer; but one gentleman of nature is 
‘making a row on them sort of things’ So little | worth all the living exemplifications of etiquettg 
Dora aforesaid pines, pouts, coaxes, and wheedies, | books that ever existed. 
till yeoman nature can hold out no longer; and! Where is now the English home, metropolitan, 
some fine night, after father’s grog has been made | provincial, or even colonial, destitute of the familiar 
with extra care, or his pipe filled with peculiar pianoforte? from the soft-carpeted drawing-room 
neatness, he kisses the rosy Dora, and says: ‘ Werry | down to the little back-parlour of the very small 
well, then, my gal; you shall have a peanner ; only | tradesman, whose young Anna Maria carries her 


I wunt have it when I come home, so you must do 
your practising while I’m round the farm.’ Months 
afterwards, the good man does not regret his kind- 
ness. In the evening-time, when the red glow of a | 
wood-fire fills the room, Dora the fair, his ‘little 


portfolio to the select day-school in the next street, 
and duly pounds away at her scales for an hour, 
in the evening, to the intense satisfaction of the 
paternal mind. The resting-places for the piano 
are various, as society in its different grades can 


maid, as he calls her, sits at the piano, playing, | afford to bestow that wood and metal solace. 
with a pretty solemnity, Drink to me only with | Even the lot of the ‘heavy grand’ is not always 
thine eyes. The farmer looks into the fire, and | happy. That ponderous invention leaves its 
remembers that Dora’s mother, dead and gone, | birthplace for pleasant places enough in many 
stole the last atom of his heart away with that | instances, being sometimes deposited in the saloons 
old tune. In the few years of their married life,| of the great, hung with brocaded curtains, and 
before she was taken from him, many a winter- | redolent of exotic perfumes. Family pictures, and 
night he sat by the fire watching her rock his little | _ statuettes in silver, bronze, and delicate metals, are 
daughter on her bosom, and send her to sleep | there reflected in its polished surface. O shade of 
with ‘rare Ben Jonson's’ song. The dead wife’s | Orpheus! how many flirtations does not that 
portrait seems to look into his soul again; the | innocent instrument help to carry on—how many 
good man’s eyes are full, his pipe lies unheeded, | chains of roses «loes it not bind—how many hours 
and with the slow, mournful cadence of the melody, | | of indolence does it not assist in passing away— 
a flood of ancient memories comes trooping over how many family jars does it not listen to—and 
his spirit as the tears come trickling through his | how many tones of passionate love, resignation, 
fingers. Dora fancies she hears a sob, turns round, | and despair !—for in this wicked world are there 
and sees the old man bending over the fire. In not marriages without affection, children without 
an instant, her arms are round his neck, hiding his | obedience, falsehood without pity, and cruelty 
gray head in their pure and innocent shelter. ‘O without remorse ? 
father, dear, why didn’t you tell me: I will never There is a public as well as a private home for 
play it again.’ | the ¢ grand,’ but the usages of the two localities are 
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imilar. Its public home is in the Hall 
of Music; it has regular hours of employment; 
its exterior is subject to the visitation of much 
dust, and its interior to the permeations of tobacco- 
smoke. It wakes to a life of late hours; and it 
sleeps a daily sleep in the tuneful halls with only 
tall, thin music-stands for companions. With the 
combustion of the first gas jet, it revives, and has 
its internal arrangements exposed to view, ready 
for the sentimental and comic efforts it is to sup- 

rt under the supervision of the gentleman with 

e needlessly long hair. 

This imen, be it understood, is modern, and 
distinct from that thin-legged, light-coloured relic 
to be found in ladies’ schools of remote localities ; 
vicarages where the living is small, but the family 
large ; and in ghostly London houses, boasting a 
tesselated hall, with a night-porter, and a chair for 
him to sit in like an abutment of old Westminster 
Bridge, covered with black leather. The legs of 
these dear old ‘grands’ terminate in a brazen 
imitation of a lion’s foot ; their sides are adorned 
with ornaments suggestive of coffin handles ; and 
the maker's name is made known by inlaid wooden 
letters, surrounded with a wreath of sweet-peas and 
convolvulus. The fingers which discoursed Mr 
Clemente’s Sonatinas, and the famous Rondo by Mr 
Steibelt, facetiously called The Storm, have lost 
their rosy tips, and shrunk away to ghastly bones. 

Happily for society, those remarkable pianos 

own as ‘ cabinets,” which inconsiderate heads of 
families sometimes fancy ‘good enough to emsomag 
upon,’ have become obsolete. Lives there the man, 
woman, or child, who does not hold in utter con- 

tempt that obtrusive, ungainly, grotesque con- 
ivance, which, like Peeping Tom of Coventry, 
Teaches nearly to the ceiling? A most fearful 
sight is the amplitude of silken folds, radiating 
over its unmeaning face ; but worse still is that 
abominable ornament in the middle, that will follow 
you wherever you go, like an impertinent eye; 
those fluted legs; and, unkindest cut of all, that 
spiteful desk, which comes down on your fingers 
with an unexpected slap, as the door of a mouse- 
“trap does on the tail of a captured cheese-eater. 
he world once contained a ‘cabinet, and a 
curiosity in its way, combining the functions of a 
piano and cupboard. It was fitted with shelves, 
and the front opened like a doll’s house. An 
accommodating machine was this, from which sweet 
sounds could be extracted, and in which any 
quantity of old boots could be stored. More than 
usually ugly it certainly was ; but if furniture were 
destroyed for its ugliness, man would be left with 
hardly a stick to sit down upon, and homes ren- 
dered desolate as the great Sahara. The poor old 
‘cabinet’ is often seen in the second-hand general 
fixture-shops of the Surrey side, rearing its gaunt, 
ill-used form among cheap looking-glasses, which 
reflect its ungainliness in a distorted manner. The 
worn-out ‘light of other days’ is taere, hemmed in 
by cheap and insecure sofas, old leather-covered 
a japanned tea-canisters, weights and scales, 
mters’ tools, flat irons strung on a chain, and 
highly-coloured lithographic German burlesques 
upon nature. In dust and dirt, and thorough 


draughts, the once pered ‘cabinet’ ishes 
ill, last and most bitter degradation—the veteran 
is sold for ‘ old mahogany.’ 


From antiquity, we come to that piano with the 
latest improvements, the property of a widow about 
to leave her native shore and who traps the 


unwary through an eighteenpenny advertisement 
in a daily closes not 
her ears to any reasonable offer, but opens her 
heart and her doors to the sympathetic stranger in 
search of an instrument. The one she has to 
dispose of is similarly constituted to those proceed- 
ing from the extensive establishment of Messrs 
Tinkettle, Greenwood, & Co., whose premises 
cover some acres of ground, and whose promises 
cover a large expanse of blue glazed paper; who 
are in possession of a whole mint of mobile and 
whose pianos fulfil expectations in one sense only, 
that is, in Messrs Tinkettle, Greenwood, & Co. 
being able to get rid of them. When an instru- 
ment has borne the transit from their extensive 
manufactory to the castle of some mistaken English- 
man, its behaviour becomes most extraordinary. 
It is soon patent to the delicate tympana of the 
household that the new arrival is a toneless, tune- 
less delusion. The whole thing is a heartless 
mockery. That highly-polished exterior reflects 
only the disconsolate visage of the individual who 
tries to play upon it and fancy it is ‘all right” Its 
interior is disordered, and, with perverse mor Anny 
it refuses to come ‘all right, or anywhere near 
such a pitch of perfection, Excuses are for a time 
affectionately made for its deficiencies, in the same 
tone that the eccentricities of wild young men are 
accounted for. “It is not supposed to have ‘settled 
down’ yet. The piano straightway begins that 
sinking process, till at last it hecomes as unstrung 
as the op of the children of Israel. Pater- 
familias, tormented by the reproaches of his wife 
and progeny, contemplates an action at law against 
those bland deceivers, Messrs Tinkettle, Green- 
wood, & Co. As the piano sinks into disuse, its 
vagaries closely resemble those of haunted houses. 
On quiet Sunday afternoons, when the two gray 
heads of the family take their eighty winks, the 
strings snap, and disturb the old peoples’ slumbers, 
with a report like the flying of corks from bottles 
of green gooseberry-wine. The specimen of Messrs 
Tinkettle, Greenwood, & Co.’s mechanical skill 
and commercial enterprise finally cracks across the 
abdomen, and is for ever silent as a Japanese after 
the ‘happy dispatch,’ 

We now come to another piano, whose place of 
abode is an artist’s studio, Its surroundings are of 
the most varied description ; and the air it breathes 
is strongly impregnated with tobacco-smoke. Mostly 
small, and very plain in appearance, it is seldom 
closed. Loaded with fragments of costume, plaster- 
. casts, tobacco jars, pipes, and gloves for le boz, as 
the French say, it serves as a kind of impromptu 
sideboard. Young Charley Camelhair, its owner, 
would not, at his direst need, think of parting with 
the little piano, for the sake of the two pretty 
sisters down at home who gave it to him. ¢ C.i 
sometimes rather ‘hard up,’ and almost inclined to 
accept the shelter offered by those who can ill afford 
it. At those times, Charley the bearded gets 
melancholy, so he fetches his friend old Quaver. 
With their modest glasses of beer, they sit down 
and charm away the low spirits, though by dreamy 
and most mournful music. Charley thinks as he 
hears the children Playing in the London co 
hard by, how the golden sun is now sinking behin 
the Exmoor hills ; and how the ruddy light sifts 
through the glossy bands of his sisters’ hair, as 
they stand among the roses in the old farm-garden. 


He fancies he sees the thin mist rising in the 
valley, and the cows loitering home across the 
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meadow. He fancies, too, that he hears the 
whisper of the distant sea, and that he sees his old 
father smoking his evening pipe, watching mean- 
while the rosy clouds float upwards from the bosom 
of the English Channel. Door Charley remem- 
bers it was on such a June evening he laid his 
simple, homely heart at his cousin’s feet. He 
remembers that her hand lay cold and ive in 
his, and that his love was unanswered. He has to 
some extent outlived his grief; but with the 
thought of home comes the recollection of that 
night, and Charley is, after all, only mortal, espe- 
cially when these memories cross his restless mind, 
4 is thoughts wander back to the West Country 


Last, but not quite least in the scale, is the sea- 
side lodging-house piano. This originates the 
announcement with ‘use of piano,’ a privilege 
which sometimes implies much abuse of it also. 
It is generally a middle-aged ‘square, with an air 
of faded respectability and better times, struggling 
against the disgust it seems to expect. It is never 
by any chance in tune, and when equinoctial gales 
begin to cover the distant sea with crisp wreaths of 
foam, the lodging-house piano’s constitution seems 
in close sympathy with the inclement weather. As 
the barometer falls, so falls the piano into a state 
of lamentable and universal flatness, while a clammy 

piration clings to the ivory. When the season 
is over, and the last black box of the visitors has 
been carried to the railway, the lid of the sere and 
yellow ‘square’ comes down ; the ‘use of piano’ is 
over, and it rests till again called upon to swell 
the attractions of ‘genteel lodgings facing the sea. 

So, exemplary reader, do we ourselves serve a 
season for the enjoyment of others; so are we 
shelved when there is no further need of us; and 
so are we coaxed and persuaded into docility, to 
meet once more with wihindinats and neglect. 


MIRK ABBEY. 
CHAPTER XIIL—AT SIR ROBERT'S GRAVE. 


Tr had been observed, as I have already said, that 
my Lady had not left the Abbey grounds for these 
many weeks ; but there had been one exception to 
that course of conduct. She had never omitted to 
visit, as usual, her late husband’s grave, and to lay 
upon it a posy of spring-flowers, gathered by her 
own hands ; but she did this now in the evening, 
instead of the daytime, as heretofore. It was not, 
however, likely that any intruder should be found 
there at any hour. Whoever of the household saw 
her walking in the direction of the little church— 
only a stone’s throw from the servants’ offices— 
took great care to avoid her, or to appear, if they 
needs must meet her, unconscious of her errand ; 
and while she was there, no domestic used the little 
zigzag path among the grass-grown graves that 
formed the short-cut to the village. The country 
folk were forbidden at all times to approach the 
Abbey by that way, so the sacred spot was almost 
as private as though it had been an appendage of 
the Abbey itself, as it had been in the old times. 
Mirk lay quite out of the high-road, so that no 

‘stretching his legs? while the coach 
changed horses, ever strolled into its God’s-acre to 
spend a profitless five minutes amid its solemn 


records ; nor, indeed, was there anything in the 
grave-ground, whatever might have been in the. 
church, to attract such persons, in the way of 
monument or effigy. Yet the humble graves were all 
well kept ; not broken or dinted in, as one too often 
sees them in such places; nor did the head-stones 
lean this way and that, as though they strove to 
wrench up the very mounds they were s¢t to mark; 
nor were the long rank grasses and the nettles per- 
mitted to overgrow the spot, and hide it from the 
sun. Upon every slab, however, save one, time 
was doing its work, covering with moss and lichen 
the gray surface, and filling up the letters on the 
stones—just as in the hearts of the survivors it was 
healing the sense of loss, and effacing the memory 
of the departed one. The sole exception was the 
stone which commemorated Sir Robert’s death. 
His marble cross was without speck or flaw. It 
stood in the western corner, in a little plot of 
garden-ground of its own, and beside it was a 
vacant space, left there by his widow’s desire, that 
she might herself be laid there when God’s good 
time should come. 

It is the evening of the day upon which Master 
Walter got up so early, and my Lady has come, as 
usual, to her husband’s tomb. Her hand is resting 
on the top of it, whereon she has just hung a 


-chaplet of fresh-gathered flowers ; but her look is 


fixed upon the western sky, where the glory of the 
sunken sun yet lingers. It may be but a simple 
faith that associates heaven with the sky, but it is 
a very natural one. My Lady’s soul was longing to, 
be at rest somewhere beyond those quiet clouds 
which flecked that golden deep. Death is not so 
invariably hateful to us as the divines would 
paint it ; it has no terrors for the Good—nay, some- 
times not for the Bad either—while to the Wretched 
it would often be more welcome than the dawn. 
‘If I could only “ fall asleep,” as is said of the saints, 
thought my Lady, ‘here, and at this instant, how © 
well for all would it be! Some only live for others, 
they say, but the best that could possibly happen 
to all I love would be that I should be laid in my 
grave. And some have died for others, as God 
knows I would die for any one of my dear ones, 
and yet it would be sin in me to die. Ah, hus- 
band, husband! thou that liest here under the 
flowers and the sky, I would to Heaven that I 
could lie down beside thee now, and never wake! 
I trust thou dost not know this thing that troubles 
me, and threatens mine and thine, or thy dear 
heart would be wrung with pity, although thou 
wert an angel and in eternal bliss. And but that 
the Almighty has fixed his canon against self- 
slaughter—— Those were happy days in which I 
first read that!’ mused she, interrupting h 
and carried involuntarily into another current 
thought ; ‘ we read it together, you and I, Robert. 
My new life was just beginning then ; never had 
| oa such a kindly teacher as thou wert. I can 
to think of that; but of thy love, thy noble 
generous love, thy patiént tenderness—— — 
me, great Heaven! I did so worship this dead 
man, and now I live alone; and yet I would not 
have him here alive, to know what I know, to feel 
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what I feel, to dread what I dread—no, not though 
we should be permitted to live-together for years, 
and die within the self-same hour, as I used to pray 
we might. I thank thee, merciful God, that I am 
bearing this heavy cross alone; give me strength 
to carry it, and suffer me to do so—if it please thee 
—to the end, alone. It is my fault, husband ; all 
mine. When you pressed me to marry you, and I 
said “ No,” I should have said it more firmly. We 
were not fit for one another.—No, no; not that! I 
will not say that. You made me what I am; a 
wife fit for yourself, I do believe ; not good, like 

‘ou—not wise, like you—but one who was a faith- 
fal and true helpmate, and with whom you were 
content. If you could make a sign to me from 
the earth, or in the air, this moment, I should not 
be afraid but that it would be one of love. If you, 
perchance, have come to know every thought in 
my heart that was in your time—or if you have 
read it since you died—or if you read it now—still 
I should not be afraid! I will endeavour to do 
my duty still; but ah! how foolish are they who 
= Begs always know what is our duty! O Robert, 
what is mine ?’ 

She wrung her hands in pitiful distraction, and 
throwing herself down by the grave-side, whispered, 
as though to the deaf ear beneath: ‘The sea has 

iven up its dead to shame me, and thy children, 

use of me. What is there for me to do for 
them except to die ?’ 


*Hollo, missus! what’s wrong wi’ you ?’ inquired | 


a deep hoarse voice. ‘Drunk or sober, I never 
could abide seeing a woman cry.’ 

At such a time and place, the sudden and unex- 
pected interruption might well have sent a shudder 


-to any woman’s heart, and it was no wonder that my 


Lady trembled in every limb. But she gathered 
herself together with a great effort, and drawing 
her thick crape veil over her face, arose, and 
steadily confronted the intruder. 

* Why, it’s my Lady herself !’ cried the new-comer 
derisively—‘ the y as I’ve promised myself a 

look at before I left these diggings. And, 
’me, but now I’ll have it. If I’m anyways 
tude, you will please to put it down to the 
brandy in which I have been drinking to the 
very good health of the big black horse. Now, 
don’t be so cursedly proud; your son and I 
—not Sir Richard, for he’s a—— Well, you’re 
his mother, so I won't say what I was agoing to 
about him; but Master Walter, he and I are great 
friends.—Now, why do you wince? He ain't so 
high and mighty but that he can borrow money of 
your humble servant ; but there—there’s no obli- 
gation in that, for I love the lad. He’s like—like 
a dear friend of mine, who was drowned in the 
sea, years and years ago. Lord, how you do 
tremble! . Why, I’m the last man in the world to 
hurt a woman, bless you. My nature is alto- 
gether soft where they’re concerned; and if it 
were not so, there was a woman once, my Lady, 
drowned and dead—the same as I was speaking of 
—for whose sake every woman since has been in 
my eyes sort of sacred-like ; that is, unless I was 
in drink.’ 

It was painfully evident to my Lady that 
the person who was speaking to her was in the 
unhappy condition he had just referred to, for he 
Turched from side to side until he had bethought 
him of steadying himself by the marble cross ; but 
there was a sort of pathos in his voice, too, which 
was not the mere maudlin tenderness of the 


drunkard. If he had not been drunk, he might 
not have been tender, but there was evidently 
genuine feeling in the man, which seemed to deepen 
as he went on. ‘Now, though you do not speak, I 
know you’re sorry for me. If I should lift your 
veil—there, I’m not agoing to do it—I am sure you 
would have a tear for a poor fellow who has been 
knocked about the world for three parts of his 
life, and has not made a single frignd—not one, not 
one ; and if he went back home, who would not 
see a face he knew—it is so long that he was 
there—and who needs a woman’s voice to comfort 
him if ever a man did’ 

‘What’s all this to me, sir?’ asked my Lady in 
low and broken tones. ‘I wish to be left alone 
here—by this grave.’ 

‘ What—is—all—this—to you?’ returned the 
man with vindictive deliberation. ‘Have you no 
heart, then, you proud woman, like your eldest 
son?’ Then once more altering his manner, he 
continued : ‘Now, do not be an with me, or 
you may be sorry for it, but rather pity me. This 
grave contains what is dear to you, it seems ; but 
- have those alive who love you also! Now, I 

ave not even a grave. The only creature on 
earth who ever loved me—and I loved her too, ah 
how dearly, though I could not keep even then 
from drink—she lies buried beneath the stormy 
waves. I cannot come, as you can, to this tomb, 
and say: “Here she sleeps,” and weep over it, and 
be sorry for my sins, for I know not where, in all 
the waste of ocean, her bones may lie. So, for 
many years I never looked upon the sea without 
the sense that I was looking upon one great grave. 
Am I speaking truth or not ?’ 

He stopped and clutched her by the arm, and 
fiercely bade her tell him if she believed his words 
or no. 

‘I do believe you, sir, returned my Lady firmly. 
‘Beneath your bronzed and bearded face, I see 
your woes at work, and I am sorry for you. 

‘Thank you, Lady; you have a pleasant and 
kind voice, with music in it such as I have not 
heard for many a day. You are sorry for me, 
but you know not half my woes; I have never 
told them to any human ear; although at 
times, when I have been all alone—upon the 
treeless prairie, not knowing whether I was on the 
right track or lost, or on the mountain-top in 
strange and savage lands, and chiefly when a soli- 
tary man on ship , keeping watch while others 
slept—then have I spoken of these things aloud, 
and asked of Heaven why it used me so. But now 
—as some black cloud will overpass a mighty 
plain, and never shed a drop, but presently, on 
coming on a little valley fenced with round green 
hills, will straight dissolve in rain, so I, who have 
been so silent for so long, am moved to speak by 
you. What magic is this you bear about you, 
woman? Let me see your face.’ 

‘There is no need for that, sir; answered my 
Lady, stepping back, and motioning with her arm 
with dignity. ‘The magic of which you speak lies 
only in a feeling heart and an attentive ear. If it 
is any comfort to you to tell your story, I will 
gladly listen to it, 

‘Yes, it seems to be a comfort, replied the 
other thoughtfully, ‘although I never cared to 
speak of it before. You see me, Lady, now, a brawl- 
ing, drunken wretch—upon whose reckless soul 
there may be murder, to-morrow or next day, as 


like as not—but anyhow a broken man. I was not 
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always thus. When I was young, I was a hopeful 
and hard-working iad enough—only a little thought- 
less. I was honest, too, notwithstanding that the 
law and I fell out ; but I was fond of jovial com- 

y and good liquor, and what I got at sea—for 
Phad a smack of my own at Bleamouth—that I 
spent very quickly on shore. If I had had a wife, 
or even a mother, [ think it might have been differ- 
ent ; but I had no relations, or at least none who 
were my friends. I could not bear advice, and 


done too late.- I have said that the Law and I fell 
out: that was for- poaching—and Curse the law, 
say I, which rich men make for the poor perforce 
to break. I never ched after I married, but 
before that time I had shot a hare or two; and 
once—but months ago—there had been a fray with 
keepers, and I had clubbed my gun, and struck 
my hardest, like the rest. There had been broken 
bones on both sides, but the matter had blown 
over, as I thought, when all of a sudden I received 


much less interference and dictation, and so, you 
see, | was alone in the world—until I met with 


Lucy Meade You shiver, my Lady. Am I 
keeping you too long in the night-air ?’ 
Lady Lisgard shook her head, and murmured : 


‘No; go on. 

“Tis thirty years ago this very year—that’s 
many thousand days, and tens of thousand leagues 
have I sailed since then—and yet, I swear, it 
seems but yesterday I crossed those water-meadows 
with my gun—for I was after moorfowl—and 
came upon her cottage on the Blea. White-walled, 
white-roofed—for in those parts they paint them 
so—it nestled under a rocky hill, crested with 
heather ; and in front the river ran, swollen with 
recent rains, through a broad weedy flat, and so, 
between the rounded sand-hills, to the sea. Before 
the cottage was a porch with honeysuckles trained 
upon it, and one full-flowering fuchsia upon either 
side. Then, as I drew near, I saw her sitting in 
the porch mending her father’s net. Ah, Heaven, 
I see her now!’ 

The speaker paused and sighed ; but looking out 
into the viewless air, as if upon some picture hung 
in space, he did not mark my Lady start and clasp 
her hands, as though some dreadful thing had come 
upon her suddenly, against which none could help 
her but only God alone. 

‘It is a story, Lady Lisgard, that you doubtless 

know,’ continued the man, ‘for even among lords 
and ladies love will come. I asked her for a drink 
of water, and she brought me with it Hope, 
Resolve, Repentance—I know not what. From 
that moment forth, I lived my life anew. Then 
the next day, and the next, I sought the cottage ; 
and when I had won my way with Lucy—that was 
her name, my Lady—did 1. tell you ?—I pleaded 
my cause with the old fisherman, her father—her 
mother being already ours—but for a long time in 
vain. 
‘She was his only child, his only prop and stay, 
and he was proud of her, as well he might have 
been, for she was gentle of speech as you yourself 
or any lady born, and scholarly and wise beyond 
her humble state, and, young as she was, already 
had had. many a suitor; but she had never 
loved but me. ’Tis like enough you cannot fancy 
that ; but then my former self was not like this. 
He pointed to his heart with a scornful gesture, as 
though something loathsome had taken the place 
of what had wont to be there. 

‘ Besides, the fairest, purest creature upon earth 
was she, and she took Ai things for pure. Not that 
there was much against me either, except that I 
loved good liquor ; besides, I only drank for pleasure 
then, and now—— But let that be. Well, we were 

, as Lucy wished, or their sakes, partly, 
have often then, for mine—that I 
might be kept out of bad company, such as there 
was plenty of at Bleamouth at time—poachers, 
smugglers, and idlers of all sorts. But this was 


certain news that I was marked for one of the 
| offenders, and that men were coming to take me 
‘from my Lucy’s arms to jail. I told her this, for I 
had kept nothing from her all along, and I knew that 
_she had courage, or she would never have married 
-such a man as me; but I forgot, in my selfish 
_ roughness, that it is one thing to be brave in thin 
| that concern one’s self, and another to be able 
| to bear to see others suffer. “ Ah, Heaven!” 
| exclaimed she, “ but this will kill my father! To 
have his honest house entered by men in search of 
felons, and to see his daughter’s husband with the 
gyves upon him—that will be his death, I know.” 
The auld wife said so likewise. 

‘ They were right, I think, for when we came to 
break the thing to him, and warn him of what 
might happen, although all was said to excuse what 
I had done, and to soften the consequences that 
might come of it, he raved like one distracted. “ Let 
him leave my cottage !” cried he ; “ he has worked 
mischief enough already ; he has robbed me of my 
daughter’s love, and now he would take from me 
my good name. Let him leave this honest roof!” 
“But where he goes, I must go, father,” replied 
Lucy, with her arms about the old man’s neck ; 
and in the end he was brought to see that it must 
be so. So I changed my name to that of Derrick; 
which I bear now, and fled from home to a great 
seaport, and there, on board an emigrant-ship 
bound for the other side of the world, took passage 
not only for myself and wife, but for her parents. 
It was agreed that all were to Hy life again in a 
strange land, so that I, too, might yo it once 
more with that fair start which I had lost in m 
own country. Thus the poor old man and his wife 
were torn from the comfortable home that had 
sheltered them for half a century, and forced in 
their old age to cross the seas. No, not to cross 
them: would to Heaven they might have been 
suffered so to do! It was ordained that I, who had 
thus far caused their wretchedness, should also 
be the means of their death. A most terrible 
storm overtook us at midnight, while yet in sight 
of lights on English land, and in the midst of it 
our vessel sprung a leak. I knew that I had a 
brave woman for my wife, but then I found she 
was a heroine ; I knew my Lucy was good as she 
was fair, but then she proved herself an angel. 
There were men on board who screamed and 
wailed like children. She never uttered a cry 
or shed a tear. She felt that she was going to 
heaven with all she loved (for she always thought 
the best of every one), and therefore death had no 
terrors for her. But I—I felt myself a murderer. 
I did what I could to save the two old people, and 
got them into the only boat that left the ship; but 
it had not parted from us twice its length, before 
it capsized before our eyes. 

Lucy had refused to leave me, and when the 
vessel began to sink, I lashed her to a spar, and 


then myself; and so for a little time we floated. 
But the great waves drenched us through and 
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through, and dashed upon us so that we had 
hardly time to breathe. The was not large 
enough for both our weights, which sank it too 
low in the water; and so I secretly unloosed the 
cords that fastened me, and clambered to my Lucy’s 
side, and kissed her cold wet cheek, and whispered : 
“Farewell, Lucy.”’ 

Here the speaker paused, and covered his rough 
face. My Lady, too, was deeply moved. For near a 
minute, neither spoke. Then the man resumed : 
‘I slipped into the sea, and struck out aimlessly 
eno but with the instinct of a swimmer. Fool 
that I was to wish to live!’ Again he paused ; but 
this time, to mutter an execration: 

‘And did not all your care and unselfish love 
suffice to save her ?’ asked the listener tenderly. 

‘No, Lady. She was drowned. I never expected 
otherwise in such a sea. The whole ship’s re 
were lost, except myself. When nearly spent, 
came upon a huge piece of the wreck, and held on 
to it tilt daylight, when I found myself at sea. I 
would to God that it had not been so! I was 
nearer Heaven at that time than I have ever been 
since, and I ought to have perished then, when 
all which made life precious had already gone: 
it would have been far better to have died with 
+ her, than to live without her. But I did live. 
After two days and three nights of hunger and 
thirst, a vessel picked me up, a sodden mass of 
rags, half-dead, and half- They nursed me 
and made me well—it was a cruel kindness—and 
after many days, I was able to tell them what had 
happened. “ Ay, then,” said they, “the pilot was 
ri Mt who came to us off Falmouth. It was the 
North Star that went to pieces in the storm ; you 
are the sole survivor, man, of all on board. 
Nothing came on shore that night, or could have 
come on such a coast as that, save spars and 


There was silence for a minute’s space: the 
strong man’s chest laboured in vain to give him 
breath for utterance; in vain his horny hand 
dashed the big tears from his brown cheeks ; they 
still rained on. 

* Alas, poor man !’ said my Lady, in a broken 
and pitiful voice, ‘I feel for you from my very 
soul. And when you found your three-weeks’ 
bride was dead—I think you said you had married 
her but three weeks—what then became of you ?’ 

‘What matters?’ asked the man half-angrily. 
‘It mattered nothing even to myself. The vessel 
took me—it was all one to me whither she was 
bound—to New South Wales. And in the New 
World I did indeed begin a new life—but it was 
a far worse one than in the old. I was reckless, 
hopeless already, and I was not long in becoming 

ess. When that is said, a man’s history is the 
same, wherever he lives, whatever he does, and 

e stam) is foot upon the ground, as thoug 
he would ~ down he rising demon, and his 
voice once more resumed the hoarseness it had 
exchanged for something almost plaintive through- 
on Ral oh, Ral h,’ began my Lad vingly, and 

my Lady repro an 

touching his rough sailor’s sleeve with her Sneed 


‘And how the devil should you know m 
name is Ralph?’ interrupted the other in blank 
maid, Mary F ld h 
*My mai orest, told me it was Ralph,’ 
returned my Lady calmly. oy 


‘Did she? Well, that’s no reason why. you 
should call me by it. However, since you seem 
to feel so unexpected an interest in-your humble 
servant, I will make bold to ask a favour of you’ 
His manner was rough and defiant as ever now, 
like that of a sturdy vagrant soliciting alms of a 
defenceless woman. 

‘You are with yourself,” said my Lad 
quietly, ‘for having given way to feelings whi 

o you honour; that is a base sort of regret indeed, 
You try to persuade yourself that I have affected 
a sympathy which I did not feel, but you do not 
su cannot but be interested in one who, 
with all his faults, has certainly in the hour of 
death and danger behaved nobly, and who must, 
I feel assured, have the seeds of good in him yet, 
despite his wild and despairing talk? 

*No, woman, I have not, returned the man 
with vehemence. ‘ Dismiss that from your mind 
at once. Ralph Derrick is no hypocrite, whatever 
he is, and he tells you now that he is a lost man, 
in the sense which such as you understand it. 
I don’t know why I have spoken to you as I have 
done just now—some springs of feeling that I had 
deemed were quite dried up flowed at your voice 
as they have not done these thirty years—but 
don’t imagine that I am soft-hearted. I am nota 
bad fellow when I’m sober, and not put out ; but 
then I’m seldom sober, and I’m very easily put 
out. Your son, Sir Richard, has put me out, for 
one. I should be sorry for him if he and I had 
much to do with one another—But there, you 
need not turn so pale; for, for your sake—and for 
Master Walter’s sake, who has got my Lucy’s eyes, 
and look, and voice, God bless him—Sir Richard 
is safe from me; albeit I have let fly a bullet 
before now at men who have wronged me less 
than he has done—an insolent young devil! It 
was a man like him, one of your landowners, 
forsooth, whose persecution drove me from my 
shore, an my wife and 
couple. Damn such tyrants, says 
Derrick ’—— 4 

It was difficult to associate the depressed and 
solemn speaker of a few minutes back with this 
passionate and lawless man, his huge fingers open- 
ing and shutting in nervous excitement, his eye- 

suffused with blood, and each hair of his vast 


‘| beard, as it seemed, bristling with vengeful _— 
ask a 


‘You were saying that you wished to 
favour of me, Mr Derrick?’ interposed my Lady 
quietly. ‘What is it I can do for you?’ 

‘Well, you can do this,’ returned he roughly: 
‘you can cease to set your waiting-maid, Mary, 
against me, as you have hitherto done. I am not 
a bad match for her, as she knows, in point of 
money; and if she finds herself able to, put up 
with little starts of temper, and not to me 
a = o’ drink at times, why, what is that to you?’ 

‘Have you told her, may I ask, of what you 
have been telling me, Mr Derrick ?’ 

‘Yes; at least I told her I was a widower; I 
never felt a call to tell her more; she would not 
understand, look you. She asked me what this 
leaden locket was I wear about my neck, with this 
poor broken piece of stick in it, and something 
withered clinging to it still, and I told her it was 
a charm against the ague. Now, you—I’ll wager 
you can tell me what it holds.’ 

‘No, not I. How should J know ?’ inquired my 
Lady hurriedly. 

‘ You do know, anyway. This fellow is not the 
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sort of man to carry charms, you think; and all 
that’s sacred to him in the world or out of it hangs 
on his love that’s drowned. This, then, must be 
some token—were there not fuchsias upon either 
side the porch where first they met ? ere, Ow, 
you have‘it, I can see’ 

‘You plucked, perhaps, a piece of fuchsia when 
you plighted troth,” murmured my Lady. 

‘ Ay, when we plighted troth, answered the other 
mournfully; ‘and breaking a twig in twain, all 
blossoming then, but now—see, dried to dust—each 
kept a half. I have seen far up the hills in Mexico 
a ng of the true Cross, that’s held to be the 
richest possession that the Church calls her own 
in those parts; well, that’s not sure; it may be 
or it mayn’t be what they term it ; but this poor 
| has never been out of my sight or reach, and 
so I kiss and worship this, my relic, as no devotee 
can do.—Now, what would Mary Forest say to that? 
She is not like my Lucy; no, indeed, no more than 
I am like the Ralph of those old days ; and if she 
were, should I be fit for her? My Lucy married 
to a drunken, gambling ruffian! ’Tis blasphemy 
to think upon it. But as for this wench, your 
waiting-maid, she and I are suited well enough. 
She wants a husband, and is willing to take me; 
while I, who have been tossed so long on the stormy 
billows of life, shall be glad to come to anchor. 
It is you only—she told me so herself—who stand 
in the way, 

‘And would you have me, then, advise this 
woman—being my faithful friend as well as my 
servant—to unite her fortunes with a man who, 
from his own lips I learn, is hopeless, reckless, god- 
less, a drunkard and a gambler’—— 

‘Hell and Furies!’ broke forth the other im- 
patiently, ‘will you dare to use what I have just 
now told you against myself! Beware, beware, 
_ woman, how you cross a desperate man! 

ince my life is worthless, as you paint it, you 
may be sure that I shall hold the risk of losing it 
lighter than better men: there is nothing that I 
dare not do to those who cross me, 

‘I have no fear for myself, sir, and least of all 

i Ralph Derrick, do I fear death,’ answered 
my y.calmly. ‘Yet willingly I promise that 
I will never breathe one syllable to human ear of 
what you have said to-night. 

‘So far so well, my Lady. When I found you 
here, I was on my way to court your waiting- 
woman, but she does not expect me. She has 
written me her answer “ Yes” or “ No” before this, 
and I shall get it to-morrow in London: it was 

between us she should do so. I was to have 
started to town this afternoon, but I overslept 
myself—not but that I got up early enough, as 
Master Walter will witness—and missed train 


from Dalwynch. I am going thither to-night ; but, | fas’ 
in the meantime, I thought I could come : and 


take a farewell kiss from Mary, and her “ Yes” 
from her own lips. I will receive no other answer, 
and if such should reach me, I shall know from 
whom it comes. The matter is in your hands, I 
know ; come, let us part friends.’ 

‘God forbid we should part enemies,’ replied my 
Lady fervently ; ‘I will wrong you in nothing, but 

‘And be assured I shall have my way, Lady 

i at all risks,’ returned the other grimly. 
‘ Are you too proud to take my hand at parting ?’ 


out at fullest length, for the tomb lay between 
them. They shook hands across Sir Robert Lis- 
gard’s grave. 


CORNISH LEGENDS. 


CoRNWALL is one of the most original and one of 
the most un-English of English counties. It is an 
isolated Celtic district, abutting on the old Saxon 
frontier. Clinging to the past, jealous of the 
new, the Cernish miners and fishermen, stay-at- 
homes themselves, and unvisited by many strangers, 
have retained among them more old legends and 
traditions of the past than even the Welsh or the 
Highlanders. The country into which Athelstan’s 
hungry sword drove the chafing Briton, was the 
last region into which the railway engineer pene- 
trated. Brindley never drew the liquid lines of his 
canals through the Cornish moors, and the road- 
maker, that greatest of all civilisers, was very 
slow in penetrating west of the Tamar. 

Undisturbed by the railway shriek of doom, the 
o“~ lingered long about the granite headlands of 

t Just; the fairies circled in the moonshine 
about the moors of Bodmin, years after they had 
quitted the green meadows of Devonshire for 
ever; and even now the mermaid is seen (by 
the natives) shining through the m waves 
that wash against the slate cliffs of King Arthur's 
castle at Tintagel. The Demon-hunter continues 
to hurry his hell-hounds on autumn nights over 
the wild wastes of St Austell and St 
and the ghosts of witches still mutter their 
incantations over the blown sand-hills of Perranza- 
buloe. As once into their strange promontory 
of rock and moor, the Britons retired, as a sedi- 
ment precipitates itself to the bottom of a glass, 
so do their legends and superstitions still remain 
there, filtered down from the rest of England, as 
the Celtic race receded westward. 

The brothers Grimm did such great things for 
German legend, that for a time we over-petted the 
Spectre of the Brocken, and made too much of that 
reserved and eccentric personage, the Wild Hunts- 
man. The French antiquaries, too, dived down and 
brought up such curious scraps of Breton folk-lore, 
of fairy, giant, Washerwoman spectre, and 
seeker, that we almost forgot to explore our own 
legendary wealth, and it still has to be explored. 

r Hunt,* the learned secretary of the 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, has now done for 
Mrs once did for 
During thirty years, whether resting in mine-lev 
climbing up or seated on timber 
settles by fishermen’s fires, this zealous antiquary 
has been gathering the stories that are now fast 
dying out. Wesleyanism, education, railways, are 


t effacing the old-world tales, as the 
was wiped out more than a century ago. 
records for the ethnologist, historian, and mythol- 
ogist, they are invaluable, for their evidence is 
as ancient as it is unbiassed. They exist like 
‘the giant hedges’ beyond Penzance, to rouse 
and yet to baffle curiosity. 

It is especially to the isolation of Cornwall that 
we are indebted for the preservation of these semi- 
mythological legends. 1788, a traveller was 


* Popular Romances of the West of England, or the 
Traditions, and Su, itions of Old 


For a single instant, my Lady hesitated ; then 


Drolis, Cornwall. 
Collected and edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 2 vols, 


Hotten, 1865. 
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five hours going from Loo to Lostwithiel. No 
carriage could be used on the shore-road. Thirty 
years ago, a kitterine, or van, was the only means of 
communication between Penzance and Plymouth. 
When a mail-coach was first introduced, it was 
reserved for wealthy persons. 

The wandering minstrel and story-teller, who 
lingered in Cornwall till thirty or forty years ago, 
also served to perpetuate these stories to our own 
time. It was the newspaper that killed them. 
Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, describes the 
story-teller as as well known a character as the 
jester was a century ago in Scotland. Sir Tristrem, 
the last of the Wideslades, whose estates were for- 
feited in the Great Rebellion, led a walking-life 
with his harp from country-house to country-house. 
He was the musician, the jester, the newsmonger, 
and the story-teller of the district. A correspond- 
ent of Mr Hunt’s, still living, remembers one of 
these droll tellers, an old blind soldier, in the 
parish of sg who ‘ touted’ for a conjuror, and 
eang ballads from place to place. His name was 
Anthony James, and he was always called Uncle, as 
a term of respect. He usually had a boy, a dog, 
and a fiddle with him. He neither begged nor 
offered for sale, and although sure of a welcome and 
bed and board in every house he called at, he seldom 
stop anywhere more than one night, as it 
required all his time to visit each of his clients once 
a year. As soon as he reached a house, he stretched 
himself on the chimney stool, and slept till supper- 
time. After his frugal supper of bread and milk, 
he tuned his fiddle, and sung ‘ missus’ her favourite 
ballad, The Woeful Hunting (Chevy Chase), Lovely 
Nancy, one of the old Cornish three-part songs, or 


Cold blows the wind to-day, sweetheart ; 
Cold are the drops of rain ; 

The first true love that ever I had, 
In the green-wood was slain. 


Uncle Anthony had also a knack of turing 
Scotch and Irish songs into Cornish ditties. For 
religious folks, he had in his wallet The Babes in 
the Wood; but he carefully avoided the ‘Cono- 
rums,’ as he called the Methodists. His favourite 
story was of the ancestors of the conjuror Luty, for 
whom he reverently touted—taking a mermaid 
risoner, and obtaining from her the power of 
taking the spells of witches. The same corre- 
mdent also remembered another old droll teller, 

old Billy Frost of St Just, who used to attend the 
—_ easts and public-house, or, to use the real 

rnish term, the Kiddle-a-wink revels. In 1829, 
there still existed two droll tellers in Cornwall, 
and from one of these Mr Hunt gathered some 
of his old-world stories. 

Let us begin with our old friends the giants, 
those stalking lubber-fiends, so unwieldy, so weak 
in the knees, so ferocious as to appetite, so feeble 
in point of brain—those cannibal kings, whom 
in childhood we feared, and yet despised. Who 
were the giants? They were not Goths, Cimbri, 
Franks, or Saxons, but Gauls, Britons, and Celts 
—those Titans and Cyclops, who built and fought 
when the Jews were buying tin at the Land’s End, 
and the Druids worshipped in the forest of Dart- 
moor. Looming through the mists of the past, the 
Celtic warrior, with his great toil and cruel wars, 
appeared like a giant. Dead men only a cen- 
tury old have turned into ghosts, and demons, 
aul belle spectres; but it takes ages to grow 
a giant. They teem in all mythologies, and always 


appear as primeval workers and early con- 
querors. 

The traditions of giants are numerous in Corn- 
wall. The giants of Trecrobben dwelt in a castle 
on a grand wild hill which rises in view of St 
Michael’s Mount, and close to the village of Lelant. 
On the flat, rocks inside the castle they sacrificed 
their victims. In the days of the wars and troubles, 
when their race was dying out, they buried their 
treasures in the granite caverns of this hill, where 
they still remain, guarded by the fairies. 

Th several parts of Cornwall there still exist huge 
rocks, said to have been used by the giants when 
hurling or playing at athletic games. The Titans 
of Trecrobben and St Michael’s Mount often met 
to play at ‘ bob-buttons.’ The throw was generally 
made from Trecrobben Hill, and the Mount was 
the ‘bob, on which huge slabs of rock served for 
the buttons. Holiburn of the Cairn was a giant, 
who is said to have married a farmer’s daughter. 
Once, when watching some Cornishmen hurling, 
he was so pleased at the game made by a young 

asant, that in sheer good-nature he killed him 

y patting him on the head. The giant of Trebig- 
gan was a much less benevolent son of Anak. He 
is said to have dined every day on children whom he 
fried on a flat rock outside his cave. His arms were 
so long that he would snatch the sailors from ships 
ing by the Land’s End; and sometimes, after 
aving had his fun, replace them again. Perhaps, 
after all, the Phoenicians and Greeks who came to 
Cornwall to buy tin, brought stories of Polyphemus 
and the Cyclops to England, for Trebiggan and his 
kinsmen bear many points of resemblance with the 
giants of the Odyssey. 

In some of these ‘drolls,’ it is too evident that 
the story-teller has well earned his name by having 
embroidered the old legend, and that, too, pretty 
handsomely. Of these aberrations from trath, the 
history of the Giant is a 

inful example. Tom was a young giant 
Hayle, unwieldy rival lived in 
towards St Ives. Tom, in driving a wagon full 
of beer from market, trespassed on the giant’s 
territory. The giant attacked him with his club, 
which happened to be a young elm-tree; Tom 
fought him with a wheel and an axle-tree, and 
eventually ran him through the body with the 
pole. As a reward for his fair fighting and courage, 
the giant left Tom all the gold, copper, and tin in 
his castle. This generous giant for cen- 
turies in the old guise-dances at Cornish festivals. 
The giant Bolster was another hero of Titanic days. 
He lived on St Agnes Beacon Hill, and the earth- 
work near Trevenaunance Porth still bears his 
name. This monster could stand with one foot on 
St Agnes Beacon, and the other on Carn Brea Hills, 
six miles apart. A bad husband, he employed his 
wife in ing and removing blocks of granite 
from hill to hill. He fell in love with St Agnes, 
and that virtuous lady, weary of his a 
offered to marry him if he would fill a hole in the 
cliff at Chapel Porth with his blood; but as the 
hole opened into the sea, unknown to the obtuse 
and unobservant giant, he fell a victim to his love. 
The red stain still visible in the cliff shews where 
the deluge of blood on, ured. Nor was the 
giant of Goran, who dug the huge intrenchment 
there, twenty feet broad, and twenty-four feet high, 
in one night, one whit wiser. The latter fiend 
being ill, called in a subtle doctor, who played him 
the old trick. He grew at last so-eeti, Sal the 
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great medicine-man kicked him over the cliff, 
and killed him. The promontory is still called 
the Dodman or the Dead Man. e Cupboard, a 
curious gorge on the coast near Portwreath, was 
once the cavern of the giant Wrath, who waited 
there for wrecks and drifts. Wading out to sea, 
he used to tie the boats to his girdle, walk back to 
his den, and there devour the luckless fishermen. 
Jack the Tinkeard figures largely in the giant 
stories. He was a friend of that Tom who slew Blun- 
derbuss, and was remarkable for a bull’s-hide coat, 
which was as tough as iron. He thrashed Tom at 
singlestick, and taught him to draw a bow with 
his toes, so as to kill hares and kids that were 
almost out of sight. Jack drove the enchanter 
Pengerswick out of his castle, and dug a pit fora 
vicious old giant at Morva, into which Jack’s 
enemy fell, and broke his wicked old neck. 

Very much akin to the giants, though dating 
only from the seventeenth century, is the Demon 
Tregeagle, that terror of Cornish children. This 
demon, when in the flesh, was the steward to a 
lord down Bodmin-way; he destroyed deeds, 
forged titles, and persecuted the poor. As a 
magistrate, he put to death innocent persons, to 
hide his own iniquities ; as a landlord, he was rapa- 
cious, grinding, and unscrupulous. He is — 
to have murdered his sister, and broken the hearts 
of his wives and children. On one occasion, his 
spirit is said to have been called into court as the 
witness in a case of a disputed title to some land. 
Reluctant to retire, the lawyers and churchmen were 
at last compelled to bind Tregeagle to empty out 
Dosmery pool with a pierced limpet-shell. This 
Dosmery is a black lonel 1 on the Bodmin 
moors. One night, Proms | demons and hell- 
hounds, Tregeagle fled to h rock, thrust 
his head in at the east window of the chapel, and 
implored help of the hermit. The monks of Bod- 
min then gathered together, and sent the erring 
spirit to the shore at Padstow to make trusses of 
sand, and ropes of the same material, with which to 
bind them. Every night he packs them together ; 
every day the breakers roll them level again. 
Worn out with his howlings, the priest of Padstow 
banished him to Bareppa, and there condemned 
him to carry sacks of sand across the estuary of the 
Loo, and empty them at Porthleven, till the beach 
was clean down to the rocks. Every night the 
sweep of the Loo round towards the Lizard effaced 
the poor creature’s labours. One night, however, 
the mocking devils tripped up the sack-bearer, 
and so le fell, and the sand pouring out, 
raised the bar that destroyed the harbour of 
Helstone. Once more banished, the unjust steward 
was sentenced to sweep the sands from Porth- 
curnow Cove round Tol-Peden-Penwith headland. 
There T: le still labours. His roarings are 
heard during the coming storms, and on the moors 
his shrieks pierce the night-winds. 

The ‘merry maids,’ or mermaids, figure as ly 
in Cornish as they do in Breton mythology. ey 
are descended from the Greek Sirens and the 
Norse water-spirts, and are firmly believed in all 
through the tin country. Morva, a parish between 
Zennor and St Just,’ famous for them; and 
families still exist ther®Who are supposed to have 
received gifts from them. At Morva they are seen 
as ‘ladies’ on the rocks, going from the shore to 
— reefs, or weeping and wailing on the 

Padstow harbour is said to have been choked 


with sand by a mermaid, in revenge for being shot 
at by a fisherman. The town of Seaton, near Looe, 
was, tradition also says, overwhelmed with sand 
for a similar reason. Near the beautiful serpentine 
cove of Lamorna, not far from the Lizard Cliff, a 
lady shews herself previous to a storm with comb, 
mirror, and other fitting decorations, to compen- 
sate for the fish’s tail. Before a wreck, she 
has been heard singing plaintively, the moaning 
spirits along the shore echoing her lamentations. 

oung men are known to have swum off to the 
rock that she haunts, lured by her songs ; but they 

t Cury, near the Lizard, there exists a strange 
tradition. An old man walking in a retired cove, 
came suddenly upon a rock on which was 
a beautiful girl, with fair hair so long that it 
covered her whole body. Alarmed at the intru- 
sion, the =e slid mae the rock into a dee 
transparent pool, and there, crying, angry, an 
frightened, held a parley. It appeared he had 
strayed from her husband and family, who were 
asleep out of the reach of the hot sunshine, in a 
cave at Kynance Cove. She implored the old man to 
take her on his back to the sea, as there was a dry 
bar of sand now stretching between her and her 
watery home. For this favour, she gave him her 
comb, and the power to break witches spells, to 
charm diseases, to discover thieves, and to restore 
stolen goods. Whenever afterwards the old man 
wished to see his young friend, he had ouly to 
to a half-tide rock, and comb the water with the 
mermaid’s comb. He afterwards carried the water- 
spirit to a secret place, where, unobserved, she 
might see the funny ‘people, who had their tails 
split so that they might walk on them.” The 
mermaid offered to make the old man young again, 
but he refused ; nor would he obey om wish, to 
visit her home under the waves. 

In a valley near Perranzabuloe, by ‘the buried 
church of the sands’ there is a still wilder tradition. 
The wife of a yeoman named Penna, while bath- 
ing her infant daughter in a pool amid the arched 
rocks of Perran, suddenly saw the child, as if in 
a paroxysm of joy, leap from her arms, and dis- 
appear in the water. The mother’s terror and 
agony were soon, however, removed by the babe 
swimming up to the surface of the water smiling, 
and brighter and more beautiful than before. The 
mother saw no difference in the child, but the 
old crones in the village at once dubbed it a 
mermaid’s changeling. Years passed away as 
they are in the habit of passing, and Selina Penna 

w up a beautiful woman. The squire’s 
nephew, urged by the praises of a malevolent man, 
a rejected suitor of her mother’s, saw her, fell in 
love with her, and seduced her. Broken-hearted 
at her ee, she died, and was buried in the 
churchyard on the sands. The night after a revel, 
the squire’s — (Walter Trewoofe). — 
on the sands, heard a voice singing a dirge, an 
passing round a rock, discovered a beautiful woman 
seated at the mouth of a cavern. She was like his 
buried love, but she disappeared when he seized 
her by the hand. On another visit to the same 
cavern, the maiden, as he addressed her, turned 
into a mermaid, who seized him in her arms, A 
storm rose, the waves broke round the rock, and 
Walter Trewoofe found too late that the vengeance 
of the water-spirits had overtaken him. Still the 
mermaid clasped him, till the sea washed: them 
both to the highest pinnacle of the rocks, and then 
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bore them out to the ocean. That night, during 
the fiercest of the storm, the water-spirits were 
seen tossing from one to another the corpse of the 
seducer and destroyer of one of their race. 

The Cornish fairies are less sprightly and more 
malevolent than those of Devonshire. There are 
five species of Cornish fairies—the Small People ; 
the Spriggans, the ghosts of the giants who guard 
treasure; the Piskies, mischievous sprites who 
mislead travellers, and ride the farmers’ horses ; 
the Knockers, or mine spirits; and the Browneys, 
or domestic sprites. 

The Small People are by some supposed to be 
the old Druids, gradually becoming smaller and 
smaller, because they will not renounce their ido- 
latry. They resemble the elves of Scandinavia 
in many of their attributes. Others imagine them 
to be the spirits of the old inhabitants of Cornwall 
who lived centuries before the birth of Christ. 
Too bad for heaven, too good for hell, they are 
condemned to remain on earth, and to grow smaller 
and smaller, till they turn into ants, and then 


perish. 

The Irish have almost the same belief, only they 
say that the fairies are a portion of the fallen angels, 
who, less guilty than the rest, were suffered to 
undergo a final state of probation. At St Ives 
there is a tradition of a poor woman, who lived on 
one of the hills near Zennor church-tower, being 
intrusted by the fairies with a child to nurse. By 
using some water to wash her eyes with from a 
magic ewer supplied by the child’s father, she 
became of the power of seeing the fairies 
anywhere and at all times. Detecting the fairy 

er stealing fruit at St Ives’ market, her power 
became known, and the fairies put out her right 
eye. When she got home, the boy was gone, and 
from that hour she and her husband became poor. 
sw to changelings. Some thirty years 
since, a poor woman of the hamlet of Treonike lost 
her little boy in a wood. It was found some days 
after, asleep on a bed of fern. By his own account, 
he had been lured into the centre of the wood by 
eae music. Falling asleep, a beautiful 
appeared, and had led him through the palaces 
of Fairyland. The Gump at St Just has always been 
notorious as the sevdiiagepeant of the Small 
near the gump, in hopes of seizing some of the 
fairy treasure. ‘At the ie time, he saw the hill 
open to the sound of music. Every blade of 
grass was hung with coloured glow-worm lamps, 
furze-bush sparkled with little stars. 
Presently appeared innumerable courtiers, soldiers, 
musicians, and crowds of servants ing vessels 
of silver and gold, and cups hollowed out of 
jewels. Last of all, on thrones, carried upon a 
platform, came a young prince and princess, As 
the marriage-feast the old man stole round 
to the back of the mound, to get nearer for a sight 
at the royal table. To his surprise, the mound was 
dark there, and as he looked over the hillock, he 
was startled by seeing thousands of little eyes all 
intently and mischievously fixed on him. Screw- 
ing up his courage, he took off his hat, and raised 
it to cover the prince, princess, and their little 
table of gold-plate, when a shrill whistle was heard 
—his hand remained motionless in the air, and the 
a disappeared. There was a buzz round him, 
as of a flight of angry bees, and from head to foot 
he was pricked and pinched. Then he rolled down 


the mound, and lay speechless, his arms and legs, 
like Gulliver’s, secured by thousands of little 
fairy, no larger than a on-fly, stamping on hi 
nose, and dancing with glee. When the sun arose, 
he found that he had been tied to the ground by 
one webs. He shook himself, and was free. 

et, cold, and sulky, he returned home to tell 
his misfortune to his friends. This was a fairy 
wedding ; but a fisherman of Lelant had once the 
good-fortune to see the funeral of a queen of the 
fairies. He was returning from St Ives laden with 
pilchards, when he heard the bell of Lelant Church 
toll as if it was muffled. Making his way over the 
waste and hills of blown sand, he looked in at a 
window, and saw that the building was illuminated, 
The fairies dug a little hole near the sacrament- 
table, and placed in it the body of their queen, 
throwing in upon it flowers and myrtle branches. 
When the mourners began to shriek, the fisherman 
involuntarily shrieked too. Instantly the lights 
were extinguished, and the intruder was pursued, 
and pricked and pinched till he had left the little 
folk far behind in his maddened flight. 

These Small People, too, are sometimes as thievish 
as they are mischievous. Not many years since, a 
favourite red-and-white cow of a farmer at Bos- 
francan ceased to give her usual quantity of milk. 
On the evening of one midsummer’s day, the dairy- 
maid who had milked this cow plucked a handful 
of clover to put on her hat to steady the bucket. 
Amongst this clover there happened to be a stem 
with four leaves ; this gave the girl power to see 
the Small People. When she looked, there were 
thousands of them filling buttercups and foxglove 
flowers from the milk, and laughing and drinking 
as they gathered their stolen beverage. By her 
mother’s advice, the dai id instantly rubbed 
the cow’s udder with fish-brine, to scare the Small 
People. The cow never yielded much milk after 
a but pined away, and nothing throve with the 

er. 


The little green spots between the cairns near 
the Logan Rock are called ‘the Small People’s gar- 
dens. On summer nights, music is heard there, 
and hundreds of little lights are seen movi 
among them. Far out at sea, the fishermen sme 
the scent. By day, the flowers turn to mere ferns 
and sea-pinks. Sometimes the fairies hold fairs. 
Some miners saw one once at Bal Lane, in Germoe. 
Next day, one of them, as he told the story in the 
mine, fell down the ‘ bob pit, and was killed. His 
companion, who called fairies ‘wicked spiteful 
devils? was thrown down stairs, and dreadfully 
bruised. In many fairy stories, as in ‘The Adven- 
tures of Cherry of Zennor,’ a pretty country girl 
is hired fairy to nurse his eild. Beguiled 
into Fairyland, where all is sunshine, and flowers 
‘grow spontaneous in the open air, she generally 
contrives to steal some fairy ointment, anointing her 
eyes, with which she is enabled to see the fairies, 
and all their mischievous pranks. The theft is 
discovered, and she is banished to earth, where 
she sometimes pines or becomes crazed. In the 
famous case of Anne Jefferies, a labourer’s daughter 
at St Teath, 1626—1698, who described her 
adventures in Fairyland, the existence of fits is 
sufficient to shew that the girl was either very 
diseased or a great liar. 

But the Cornwall Celts have wilder stories 
than those of the fairies’ pranks. They believe in 
the Demon-horse, that tempts benighted travellers 
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to mount it; they tell of a suicide ghost rising 
from its grave on the cross-roads, and leaping up 
behind a drunken farmer, who had shouted to it. 
At Boscean, the well-known Spectre Bridegroom 
legend prevails. In the Cornish story, however, 
the unhappy girl is saved by a blacksmith, who, 
with a red-hot iron, burns her dress from the hold 
of the spectre. 

Cairn Kenidsek, a desolate, stone-heaped hill 
between St Just and Penzance, is said to moan and 
howl at night over the heath below. The devil and 
his headless dogs hunt souls there by night, always 
overtaking them at a certain old stile. Two 
miners returning by here from Morva, saw demons 
wrestling, and the devil looking on. When one of 
the demons was cruelly thrown, the miners, fond 
of fair-play, and seeing no one help the apparently 
dying giant, ran up, and whispered Christian hopes 
into he ear. Instantly the rocks shook as with an 
earthquake, it grew pitch dark, and the two blazing 
eyes of Satan were seen to disappear in a great 
black cloud, that drifted off to the west. 

A vicar of Wendron, named Jago, was sup- 
posed, some centuries since, to have had power to 

y ghosts, detect thieves, and bind devils. He 
never took a groom with him, it is said, in his 
moorland rides, for the moment he alighted, he had 
only to strike the earth with his whip, and up 
started a demon horse-boy. Dando, the priest of 
St German, was an abandoned wretch, unlike the 
vicar of Wendron, for he was as cruel,as he was 

rofligate. His vices were the vices of the Wild 
te eel and in his skill he also resembled him. 
One Sabbath, as he hunted, the devil ap to 
him, and claimed the game he had taken. As 
Dando blasphemously defied the black horseman, 
Lucifer bore away the priest, and disappeared with 
a blaze of fire in the waters of the Lynher. 

In many of these a modern persons have 
been incorporated with old Celtic superstitions. 
Let us take as a special example the —— of ‘ The 
Spectral Coach. _ Dodge, vicar of Talland, on 
the Looe Road, from 1713 till his death, was cele- 
brated for laying ghosts. He used to be seen at 
night pursuing with his horsewhip evil spirits that 
fled before him. It was he who was said to have 
exorcised the black coach drawn by headless horses 
that used to a on Blackadon Moor. 

Even in the present century, however, wild 
beliefs have sprung up in ignorant parts of Corn- 
wall, just as i spring up inevitably from damp 
and decay. A woman named Sarah Polgrain, who 
had lived at Ludgvan, was hung at Bodmin for 
the murder of her husband, a crime to which she 
had been instigated by a horse-dealer, known in 
the district as Yorkshire Jack. On the scaffold, 
the man a and kissed his our before 
the bolt was drawn. It was said that he had there 
promised to join her after death. The horse-dealer 
went to sea, and on his return from the Mediter- 
ranean in a fruit-ship, was washed off the deck 
by an enormous and supernatural wave, and 

resently, in a lightning cloud, the sailors saw the 
devil , Sarah and Yorkshire Jack pass awa: 
out of sight. weather in Ludgvan is still 
attributed to the exertions of Sarah Polgrain. 

There is a curious superstition also at Gorn- 
hilly, on the Lizard promontory. On a large, 
lonely piece of water there, known as ‘Croft 
Pasco-Pool,’ there is sometimes seen by night a 
ghostly vessel with a spread. ‘The Ghost 
of Rosewarne’ dates from the reign of James L, 


when Ezekiel Crosse, a low attorney, fraudulently 
obtained the estate. The ghost of one of the 
Rosewarnes appeared to him as an old man, and 
led him to a cairn containing treasure. He used 
to ap to Crosse constantly afterwards when he 
was dining with his friends, to whom he had always 
to —— the ghost as an idotic and deaf and 
dumb intruder. Worn out at last by this spiritual 
persecution, the attorney surrendered the ill-gotten 
estate to a person of the ghost’s shewing. Ten 
eventually, it is said, destroyed hi and the 
ghost appeared and rejoiced as the bad man’s 
funeral was passing by the treasure cairn. 

Let us now turn to the legends of the min 
since two-thirds of the Cornishmen spend 
their days underground. All tin-workers believe 
in ‘the Knockers,’ or ‘ Buccas, spirits who indi- 
cate productive lodes by blows with invisible 
picks and sledges. They are supposed to be the 
ghosts of those old Jews who crucified our Lord, 
and were sent as slaves by the Roman emperors 
to work the Cornish mines. It is certain that 
Jews farmed the mines in the days of the early 
Norman kings. The miners say they often see 
little imps dancing and tambling about the mine- 
timber when they come to work. Every mine 
has its own tradition. At Wheal Vor, a white 
rabbit always appears in one of the a 
before a fatal accident ; it has been often chased, 
but never caught. About thirty years gince, at 
the same mine, a man and a boy were blown to 
pieces while blasting. The engineman, shocked at 
the mere fragments of flesh that were alone left, 
took them on a shovel, and threw them into the 
blazing furnace. From that time, the engineman 
declared that troops of little black dogs haunted 
the place, whether it was open or shut; and it was 
found difficult to get men enough to work the 
machine. 

At Wheal Jewel, a dead hand used to be seen 

ing a lighted candle, and moving up and 
down the ladders. It appeared after a rather bad 
fellow had fallen down the mine, and been killed. 
After a suicide at Polbreen mine, near St Agnes 
Beacon, a voice used to appear beguiling the work- 
men. On one occasion, however, it —e 
called two men from a level where a mass of 
soon after fell. 

The fishermen round the wild headlands of Corn- 
wall have their legends also, for sailors living as they 
do on an element full of mysteries are proverbially 
superstitious. A pilot at St Ives told Mr Hunt a 
story of how one midnight, strolling on the wharf, 
to watch a vessel, afterwards wrecked, that he had 
to into Hayle, he saw a to 
Fee eaning against a post. ooking closer, 
the pilot saw that there were pieces of seaweed 
and stick in his whiskers ; that the flesh of his 
face and hands looked as if it were parboiled ; and 
that as he walked, the water ‘squashed’ in his 
shoes. The = was ill six months from the fright 
occasioned by this apparition. All along the 
Cornish coast, the Phantom Ship is also thoroughly 
believed in. Years ago, a vessel made si of 
distress to the westward of St Ives’ Head. On 
reaching the ship, which was schooner-ri , and 
had a light over her bows, one of the sailors made 
a grasp at her bulwarks, in order to leap on board ; 
but his hand met nothing solid, and he fell back 
into the boat as the ship and lights disappeared. 


The next a a London v was wrecked at 
Gwithian, and all on board perished. The Phantom 
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ed by the sailors ‘Jack Harry’s lights’ 
—are generally on before a gale, and the ship 
beheld resembles the one that is subsequently 
wrecked. 

At Porthecurno Cove, near the Logan Stone, there 
is sometimes seen, when the mists are rising from 
the marshes, a black square-ri vessel, with no 
one on board, that glides over the sands to Bodelan 
and Chygwiden, and there vanishes. On whoever 
sees it, ill-luck is sure to fall. The Dead Ship is 
another superstition peculiar to Cornwall. Years 
ago, a pirate, too wicked even for his companions, 
was put on shore in the Priests’ Cove, near Cape 
Cornwall. Settling at Tregaseal, the wretch lived 
by wrecking—beguiling vessels with false lights, 
and murdering those who escaped the waves. 
‘When this man lay dying, a black vessel, with all 
her sails set, was seen coming into the land against 
wind and tide; but as the man fell back and died, 
it bore out to sea again in a whirlwind, and sur- 
rounded by lightning. At the funeral, a black pig 
suddenly joined in the procession. When the men 
reached the church stile, the storm again broke out, 
and the bearers, leaving the coffin without the 
churehyard stile, rushed into the church for safety. 
Then came a blaze and flash ten times fiercer than 
the rest, and the coffin was seen to fly burning 
through the air. 

The huge green-stone rocks of an island near 
St Ives are connected with a curious superstition. 
Some years ago, a vessel was wrecked there. The 
men who went off to the rescue found on board a 
lady, who held a child in her arms. She refused to 
— with her charge ; and in drawing her by a ro 

m the vessel to the boat, the child was lost in 
the boiling waters. On recovering her senses, and 
hearing of the child’s death, the lady pined away, 
and soon after died. Shortly after her burial, 
however, her spirit was seen to pass over the wall 
of the churchyard, traverse the beach, and walk 
on to the island. There she spent hours looking 
among the rocks, and as day broke, returned to the 
land, and disappeared near her grave. When the 
nights are very tempestuous or dark, she carries a 
corpse-light for a lantern; but on fine nights, 
she makes her search without a light. This appari- 
tion is supposed to predict disasters to seamen. 

Nor are the hardy sailors of Cornwall without 
other omens and warnings. The parts of the shore 
where wrecks have taken place are often haunted. 
At night, before the coming of storms, the voices of 
dead sailors are heard calling their own names. 

Porth Towan is the scene of a wild belief. A 


fisherman walking one night on the sands, when all | ful 


was silent, except the lip and whisper of the tide, 
distinctly heard a voice from the sea exclaimi 
three times: ‘ The hour is come, but not the man !’ 
At that moment, a black figure ap on the 
top of the cliff, then rushed impetuously down the 

ery often local phenomena have given rise to 
superstitions intended to account for them. At 
Sennen Cove, there is sometimes seen a band of 
opaque misty vapour that stretches across the bay. 
It is supposed to be a warning to fishermen not to 
venture out, as it was always followed by a severe 
storm. Once when it appeared, a wicked old 
fisherman, seeing the weather still fine, ventured out, 
and beat the fog with a flail, to drive away the 
‘hooper,’ as he impiously said. The boat 
through the bar of thick fog, and went to sea ; but 
a storm soon after rose and it never returned. 


The ‘ wraith, as the Scotch call such an appari- 
tion, is not uncommon in Cornwall. 

It foretells the death of the person it resembles, 
They tell a story of a wraith of this kind that was 
seen forty years ago by a smuggling farmer at 
Newlyn. A boat laden with ankers of spirits was 
starting at Mullion Cove for Newlyn. At the last 
moment, one of the crew, remembering he had 
business at Helstone, was left behind. On his 
return from Helstone, as he the top of 
Halzaphron cliff, he met all the men, with their 
hair and clothes dripping wet. The boat and crew 
were never heard of more; and the farmer was so 
affected Wy the circumstance, that he pined and 
died shortly afterwards. 

The innumerable stories of witches and general 
superstitions, as well as the interesting legends of 
the early saints collected by Mr Hunt, we have no 
room to touch on. We have given, we think, 
enough to shew that Cornwall is second to no 
district of Europe in the wildness, variety, and 
originality of its legends. Long may it be before 
the blown sand-hills, the great cliffs of jointed 
granite, the desolate moors, rough with burial- 
mounds, and the little coves, where the sand is so soft 
and white, and the rocks so emeraldine under the 
sea, cease to be haunted by such associations. But 
while amusing ourselves with such curious remains 
of bygone mythologies and old beliefs, do not let 
us forget that they are proofs of ignorance to be 
lamented, and education still lamentably insuffi- 
cient. They give false notions of the Divine rule 
and governance, and are, however poetical, too 
pelpably relics of an old paganism, that can never 

lend thoroughly with Christianity. 

To the antiquary and poet, the ethnologist and 
the student of mythologies, they will always be 
valuable and interesting objects of study; but as 
popular beliefs, the sooner they become obsolete, 
we think, the better. 


UNDER THE BLACK AND YELLOW. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


I FoLLowED my host’s daughter, taking care to 
tread as noiselessly as possible, and a few paces 
brought us to the grotto, a pretty artificial cave, 
containing a statue of the Cumean Sibyl. Here 
Assunta’s strength seemed to fail her, and she sank 
trembling on a m wn seat. 
‘In Heaven’s name, what has happened ?’ 
The young marchesa—they daughters by 
the father’s title in Italy—turned her dark mourn- 
eyes upon me. ‘They are captives—captives 
to the hateful Austrian butche ragged away to 
Brescia. They had no time to flee, no hope of 
defending themselves ; and they will be murdered— 


yes, murdered !’ 
Here her voice broke mean nce sobs, and I 
began to understand what occurred. A ‘domi- 


ciliary visit’ and arrest—common, too common 
then in Lombardy—had taken place. With some 
trouble, I learned the details) As I had feared, 
there was a conspiracy, one of those well-meant 
but luckless schemes for shaking off the Austrian 
rule, which so constantly drenched Italy in patriot 
blood. Assunta’s brothers were involved in the 
plot, along with many of the chief inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood ; but she positively declared her 
conviction that her father was not izant of it. 
Be that as it might, a wretch who had eaten their 
bread, the more easily to betray them—the villain 
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Giuseppe—had denounced them to the authorities, 
and a swoop had been made on the unprepared 
household. Assunta, half-maddened by despair, 
had watched from an upper window for my return, 
and had stolen out of a secret door, at which no 
sentinel was posted, to inform me of the calamity, 
and to adjure my instant aid in saving her unhappy 
relatives. 

Poor girl! she connected the notion of England’s 


greatness with that of the power of individual | M 


Englishmen, and fancied that I might intercede 
for the lives of her father and brothers, now in 
prison at Brescia. 

‘If you could but reach Monza quickly, the 
viceroy has a heart, they say, less hard than those 
of most of our oppressors. He will hearken to 
you, an Inglese ; he will interfere, and not suffer 
such cruelty for a few rash words spoken or 
written—for a few—— Ah, Madonna Mia, I forgot 
those dreadful arms !’ 

‘Arms ?” 

‘They were hidden in our house. gy had 
discovered the place, it seems, for he led the 
soldiers direct to where the weapons were concealed. 
O Luigi, it was rash, cruel to our father; to me, 
who have no mother; cruel to your own youn 
life, brother ; but it was for Italy—for Italy !’ 

And here her weeping became so wild, that I 
began to fear for her reason. From her broken 
words, I gleaned that the prisoners were to be tried 
by court-martial ; that the officer who made the 
arrest had shaken his head ominously at the dis- 
covery of the arms; and that, from the known 
ferocity and harshness of General Rupert Ebersdorf, 
commanding at Brescia, it was certain that the 
sentence of the court, should it be death, would be 
carried out with ruthless promptitude. I felt little 
hope as to the result of any intercession with the 
Austrian Archduke who filled the post of viceroy, 
even could I reach Monza in time. The authorities 
were not likely to brook any interposition between 
their own subjects by the right of conquest and the 
law. I knew how stern was their sway over the 
land that loathed them. And yet, how to refuse ! 
I had not the heart to tell the weeping girl that it 
were folly to count on my influence with so exalted 
a person as the viceroy. However, I remembered 
that Robert had letters of recommendation to men 
of rank in Vienna, since there had been some talk 
of our visiting Hungary and Styria, and perhaps 
the sight of these might give weight to a petition 
for some delay, at least, in the proceedings. 

‘Your pupil—how selfish I have been in my own 
sorrow,’ sobbed Assunta—‘he is under arrest too. 
In vain my father, my brothers, assured the 
wretches that he was innocent of any knowledge of 
plots ; the weapons were concealed in his chamber; 
there was a trap-dooy,a cavity in the flooring. 
The youth said truly that he never knew of it, nor 
did he ; but the Austrians refused to believe him. 
They were so glad to be able to drag a foreigner 
into the business. They say we should never dare 
to murmur but for the help and counsel of the 
Forestieri, though it is a slander. Ah, one day 
they will know that Italians are not cowards !’ 

Here was a uew difficulty: it almost took away 
my breath. Robert a prisoner! Robert involved 
in the accusation! Such a notion was hard to 
realise. But Assunta mournfully assured me that 
it was too true, and that innocence was no safe- 
guard under such unfortunately suspicious cireum- 
stances. Robert had been writing letters in his 


room—the room where the firearms were found 
concealed—when the soldiers of the Kaiser broke 
in. He had resisted arrest, no doubt by the 
instinctive impulse that rouses a freeman to 
struggle against arbitrary insolence ; had struck an 
Austrian, and had with difficulty been saved from 
the bayonets of the angry Croats by the prompt 
interference of the captain. On hearing these 
details, I at once decided to set out for the town. 

yp was twofold: first, to set Robert at 
liberty, which I doubted not could be easily 
effected, by putting a true statement of his position 
before the commandant ; and secondly, to ascer- 
tain if the lives of the other captives were in 
imminent danger. I could not but imagine that 
Assunta’s natural fears and indignation had caused 
her to exaggerate the urgency of the peril, and 
wished to satisfy myself on this score before setting 
out for Monza. 

But scarcely had I reached the town, before a 
conviction that the girl was right came over me, 
as I beheld the ominous a at yaa for some act 
which it was evidently deemed would rouse the 
wrath and pity of the pogens The guard at the 
gate was doubled, patrols of cavalry rode slowly 
through the streets, the heavy tramp of their 
horses, and the clank of their massive steel scab- 
bards against the stirrup-irons, falling sullenly on 
the ear. Crowds of people were abroad, as usual, 
but their faces bore a dejected look ; the light 
laughter and sprightly merriment which distin- 
guish an Italian throng were absent; the men 
looked resentful, the women sorrowful and 
alarmed. 

In the great piazza were drawn up, silent and 
stern, two squadrons of cavalry, and a regiment of 
Austrian grenadiers, evidently to overawe, by their 
display of physical force, any disposition for 
revolt or rescue. Before the government palace 
were triple ranks of bayonets and four cannon, 
whose grim mouths were turned towards the palpi- 
tating, murmuring multitude, the gunners standing 
by with their lighted matches, ready for instant 
action, should the fatal word of command be given. 
In vain did I try to obtain admission to the presence 
of General Ebersdorf. I was rudely —— by 
the sentinels, and was pondering on what might 
be the best course to pursue, when I felt a twitch 
at my coat-sleeve, and saw the wrinkled face of old 
Giacomo, the marchese’s body-servant, at my 
elbow. The faithful old fellow’s face was ghastly 
pale, and there were tears in his aged eyes. 

‘Ah, Signor Pastore, it is all over with my 
master—with them all. Our Lady of Sorrows be, 
good to them; the cruel Tedeschi have passed 
sentence.’ 

‘ And the sentence ?’ 

‘To be shot—to be shot dead by a party of 
Austrian gtenadiers—curses on their white coats 
and flat faces !—at noon to-morrow, 

I could hardly believe my ears. Giacomo went 
on: ‘All—all condemned. The Judas, Giuseppe, 
swore to anything and everything to gain his vile 
reward ; then the ey ta the ay rs—all were 
doomed. They might have saved their lives, the 
brave young men, had they consented to betray 
their fellow-patriots, but they scorned it. My poor 
master—I know he was innocent as a Bambino of 
any plot—and the young Milordo’ 

‘Robert Hawthorne—condemned ! My good old 
friend, sorrow has bewildered you; it cannot be ; 
he had done nothing.—You shake your head. I 
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will speak to the general instantly,’ cried I in 
deadly terror, hardly knowing what I said. 

But Giacomo informed me that not only was 
General Ebersdorf deaf to entreaty and reason, but 
that orders had just been issued to apprehend ‘the 
other Englishman,’ and that my own detention 
would be the result of any intercession for Robert's 
release. The shrewd old man caught eagerly at 
Assunta’s suggestion, that I should hasten to the 
viceroy’s own presence. It was a chance—it was 
the only one. The Austrian Archduke was reputed 
merciful. ere were horses in the stables at 
the villa, and if I could but reach Monza in time, 
all might yet go well! The old serving-man 
paisiel me to the gate; but before we reached it, 
the result of the court-martial was noised abroad, 
and a wild cry, a cry of anguish long pent up, and 
which I never can forget, broke from the people. 
In that clamour spoke forth such indignant sorrow, 
tage, and shame, that even the dull souls of the 
Kaiser’s mercenaries must have felt its meaning. 
But the answer was a hoarse word of command : 
the muskets clanked, the troopers advanced their 
glittering line a few paces, and no more cries were 
uttered in the guarded square of Brescia. 

Noon—noon to-morrow! That was the hour 
when the victims were to die, and the time was 
brief. It was late in the day when we reached the 
villa ; the sun was drooping in the crimson west. 
We had not dared to apply at the post-house for 
horses. During the state of siege—and it had 
lasted ever since the reconquest of the province— 
no post-horses could leave the town without the 
permission of the military authorities, while to 
shew my passport was to court arrest. There was 
only one chance, Giacomo said, and that was to 
saddle Signor Luigi’s fine Hungarian horse, and to 
ride to some station beyond General Ebersdorf’s 
jurisdiction. 

‘But, my good man, I am but a poor horseman ; 
never was accustomed ’—— 

* Holy Madonna, Signor Pastore, this is a case of 
life.and death. The steed is gentle as a lamb. He 
will carry you well and swiftly. See, I have drawn 
the gi (for this conversation had occurred in 
the stables of the villa, now abandoned by 
the terrified servants, ail which we had entered 
by the back way). ‘I will lead him past the mill, 
and as far as the cross-roads, and then you must 

for the west ; and Heaven give you a good 
journey.’ 

The old “oo was got unfit for such 
a fatiguing expedition ; ides, it was n 
that he should remain to care for the safety of the 
y marchesa, since the other domestics had for 
the most part fled, and Austrian soldiers yet held 
= of the house. Thus there was no help 

‘or it. I must go. 

What a ride that was, speeding on “first by the 
light of the dying day, then stumbling along 
a the moonless night, along the white arrow- 
straight roads, where thé tall reeds swayed with 

one, pale and gree e go eyes, amo 
really as gentle as he was represented—a noble 
brute, which Luigi had taken from the enemy in 
some skirmish of the late war. I say luckily, 
because I was, in very truth, a wretched rider, and 
had never mounted anything but one of our Cum- 
berland mountain-ponies ; but the errand on which 
I was bound gave me unwonted resolution. At 


eleven at night I pulled up my tired steed, reeking 
with heat aa white oak hand, at the door of the 
Pontirolo post-house. 

Bribes, vociferation, and a judicious hint that I 
was on my way to the immediate presence of the 
viceroy, ca a ealessa and horses to be prepared 
for my use in an incredibly short space of time ; 
and though a sleepy functionary in a cocked-hat 
and slippers demanded to inspect my passport, he 
saw nothing in it to warrant the detention of ‘the 
Rev. Philip Simpson, M.A. 

It was early morning, raw and gray, when I 
reached Monza, and my post-horses were pulled 
up with a jerk before the portico of the viceroy’s 
summer e. Here, however, I met the usual 
obstacles which await those who try to gain an 
unauthorised interview with royalty. I had no 
credentials, no dispatches, and my request for 
admittance was of course rejected contemptuous] 
by the Archduke’s domestics. The major-domo’s 
deputy, the highest authority as yet up and stirring, 
said, in answer to my appeals, that if I would send 
in a written petition for audience, it should be sub- 
mitted to his Imperial Highness at breakfast-time, 
but that the vice-regal slumbers could not be dis- 
turbed to save the lives of all the Forestieri in 
Italy. Fortunately, the captain on guard—an 
Englishman in the Austrian service—suddenl 
recognised me, and came up to greet me with 
extended hand. He was a tall sunburnt fellow, 
his face so altered by the long tawny moustaches 
and the scar of a sabre-cut, that I aid not at first 
know wild Tom Oxley, the son of a parishioner 
of my father’s. Glad indeed was I to meet him, 
and eagerly I told my tale. 

‘Well, Simpson,’ said the tall Anglo-Austrian, 
‘I am sorry for 
your 


these poor wretches, sorrier for 
upil ; and you shall not have to say that 
Tom Oxley was unmindful of old friends and old 
times. I have an English heart under . this 
white cloth of his Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic 
Majesty’s, I assure you. I dare not—yes, dare is the 
word—disturb the Archduke before his usual time. 
Luckily, he is an early riser, and his valet was an 
old hussar of my regiment. We’ll smuggle you in 
somehow before breakfast. Mind how you tackle 
him: be frank, but respectful: he is not a bad 
fellow for a Hapsburg.’ 

It was done. Tom contrived, not without trouble, 
to get an early audience for me; and I found the 
viceroy affable and soldier-like, a benevolent 
despot, but still a despot. He heard me out, and 


ul | asked a few pertinent questions with the air of one 


accustomed, not only to command, but to scrutinise 
men and motives. ‘ Hark you, Mr Simpson, said 
he in French, ‘I have a difficult part to play here, 
and my duty must sometimes prevail over my feel- 
ings. I know General Ebersdorf well. “ He is 
stern, a little hasty, but he has the confidence of 
his master, my august relative, and merits it. I 
cannot take on myself to reverse his decision, save 
with respect to your pupil, Hathorn—Hawthorne ? 
Yes, Hawthorne. But I will reserve the Italians 
till the emperor himself shail have revised the 
sentence of the court-martial—Have you break- 
fasted ?” 

Tom nu me. I ventured to remind the Arch- 
was to place at noon- 
y, an the sun was a tti i 

ew lines. ‘Here, said he, putting the i 
paper into my hands, ‘is a your 
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pupil, the English lad, and an order to reprieve the 
others till the emperor is informed of all the cir- 
cumstances. Never mind thanks or formalities 
—your audience is over. Bon voyage! Yet stay. 
Rittmeister Oxley can go with you: the postilions 
will drive faster for an officer than for a civilian.’ 

What a gallop it was! With bribes, with 
threats, with blows even—for Oxley, like most 
Austrian officers, was very rough in his bearing 
towards the country-people—the postilions were 
urged to redoubled speed. We flew along the dusty 
road; one reeking team after another was cast off 
at each relay ; the bloody flanks of the panting 
horses told how furiously we went. No delay was 
permitted : never did cake flee so fast along the 
reed-fringed and poplar-shadowed roads of Lom- 
bardy. On, with stress of spur and whip—on, 
through clouds of dust, the rickety carriage sway- 
ing and swinging—on, through affrighted villages, 
where we like a meteor, winding through 
the midst of carts and herds of snorting, terrified 
cattle! But still Time, like the tortoise in the 
fable, made cruel progress in the race. Sure and 
steady, higher and higher climbed the sun into the 
blue meridian ; and I closed my eyes and Lee’, 
then looked at my watch, and cried aloud in 
feverish hurry for the postilions to go faster. 

‘Huzza, there’s Brescia! We’ll do it yet!’ 
cried Tom, wiping his forehead, and standing up in 
the open carriage, as the well-known towers and 
walls came in view—‘ we ’ll do it yet : never fear !’ 
Our pace was a rushing gallop. The panting 
horses, gored by the spur, strained every nerve. 
What was it that answered Tom’s words of hope ? 
The death-knell! Heavily it tolled from steeple 
and tower in Brescia, that sullen boom, and then 
followed the doleful chant, faintly heard, of a =. 
cession of friars singing the Miserere, and the dull 
deep thud of the Austrian drums beating out the 
Dead March in Saul. 

‘Avanti! On, you lazy hounds—faster, or we 
shall be too late after all!’ cried Tom, almost as 
eager as myself. A few more long minutes, and, 
from a swell of ground, we saw them—the prisoners 
—bound, blindfolded, kneeling in front of a yawn- 
ing grave, on the edge of which were ranged several 
coffins, rudely smeared with black paint. In front 
of them were drawn up a platoon of grenadiers. 
Several priests and monks, and a strong force of 
troops, were present, as well as the general, on 
- horseback, surrounded by his staff and mounted 
orderlies, 

My bloodshot eyes, before which all things 
seemed to swim, failed to mark Robert among the 
kneeling victims. I rose up in the carriage ; 
tried to shout, but my tongue clove to the roof of 
my mouth, and not a sound came. Mechanically 
I shook the pardon high above my head, while 
Oxley exerted his powerful voice in a loud call, in 
German, of: ‘Stop, stop! in the Archduke’s name,’ 

Too late—too late ! r saw the muskets glitter in 
the sun as they were brought to the level, saw the 
red flash of the discharge run along the line, heard 

the s report, and then I fell back, sick and 
blind. en I recovered, I was in the centre of a 
group of officers, Tom Oxley was loosening my 
cravat, and before me, anxiously aiding in the 
efforts of the others to restore me from the swoon, 
was Robert Hawthorne, whom I had fancied dead. 
He was pale indeed, and his hands were fettered 
together, but he was unhurt. 


‘though two minutes would have saved a sad 
butchery. It so happened that they divided the 
prisoners, meaning to shoot Mr Hawthorne and the 
old marchese in the second batch, and we are here 
in time to prevent that, anyhow. But as for the 
first four, among whom were the two sons, Antonio 
and Luigi—look there!’ I looked. The quiveri 
bodies were thrust into 
at that sight ustion and excitement over- 
powered me, and I sank back fainting, and only 
recovered my senses to find myself prostrate on a 
bed of fever. 
Poor old Marchese Frescobaldi was oned, 
but did not long survive his sons, and Assunta 
rgamo. For my own 


retired into a convent at Be 

share in this sad history, I have little more to tell. 

Mr Hawthorne promised me the reversion of a 

benefice, which he did not live to bestow; but 

Robert, his successor, presented me to the vicarage 

- his own parish, where my wife and I gre now 
ving. 


GETHIN. 


On the verge of Christmas-time, and on a spot 
singularly picturesque, with its pine-woods and 
long mountain-range in the background, one of 
those sad tragedies has been played out which 
every now and then thrill the country with horror. 
Box ge hardy and brave colliers have been 
added to the list of the forty-seven who perished 
in the adjoining seam only four years , 
Gethin is nearly two hundred yards deep, and tp 
ew extend almost a mile to the east. The 
plan exhibits a diameter as large as many a flourish- 
ing town, the shops being represented by stalls 
the streets by headings, and the noise of wheal and 
voice by the mandrel and the tram. 

The explosion happened at five minutes past 
eight on the morning of the 20th December ; but the 
colliery os several miles distant from Merthyr, it 
was nine o’clock before the rumour spread. At ten 
o’clock we were at the colliery, and found that only 
a few injured men and one or two of the dead had 
been — up. There was a dense circle of 
colliers and workmen from the neighbouring iron- 
works around the shaftsgut we looked in vain for 
the indications of strong’ feeling which newspa) 
writers generally connect with such scenes. The 
mass of the colliers present were men between 
twenty and thirty years of age. They looked just 
what they really were—young fellows, naturally 
careless, but sobered by the extent of the — 
No one spoke; but all looked earnestly to 


I | the shaft ; and as body after body was brought up 


and placed on a heap of straw close by the pit, 
there was simply a crowding forward of the specta- 
tors. The sufferers, with few exceptions, seemed 
to be sleeping. Their bodies were warm 
supple, and the tinge of health could be distinctly 
traced underneath the coal-stains on*their coun- 
tenances. They seemed, to be cases, at the worst, 
of suspended animation. No injury had been 
sustained by any vital organ. They had fallen 
down at their work, or in their effort to 
escape, and had been suffocated by the choke 
or after-damp which follows in the wake of 
an explosion. The methods adopted in order to 
restore animation were of the simplest kind, but 
carried out with all diligence by the medical 
tlemen of the works and the town. Each 


‘Lucky we came when we did, said Oxley, 


y was placed on the ‘heap of straw, and 
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then moved regularly from back to side, the arms 
being occasionally lifted and depressed. When 
there appeared to be hope, water was poured in a 
stream upon the brow; but in no case out of 
twenty and upwards that we saw were these efforts 
successful. Most of the men, it appeared, had 
been in their then condition for two hours, and 
this fact seems from the first to have destroyed 
all hope. 

When the last dead body was brought to bank, 
the whole of the sufferers were p in a train, 
and then the engine whirled its freight of the 
living and the dead to Merthyr. On arriving 
atthe Cyfarthfa Works, there was a great ‘gather- 
ing awaiting us, and then we saw, and not for the 
first time in our experience, how deeply and truly 
the Welsh can feel. The Welsh language is 
indeed an apt medium for the strongest expression 
of the feelings. The Celtic wail, the loud moaning 
ery of ‘ Dear, dear father, of ‘My poor, dear 
boy, falls with overwhelming power on the 

lish ear. And these poor unsophisticated 
80 inured to toil, accustomed to hardships 
and sorrows, how passionate was their outcry! 
With the exception of one Englishwoman, whe 
had lost a son, no one swooned—their natures 
were too hardy for that; but, in a delirium 
of agony, they paced by the side of the bearers 
of the dead, and gave the freest and fullest 
utterance to their feelings. That day, in almost 
every street on the western side of the Taff, there 
was a house of death, and a scene of horror. Early 
in the morning, fathers and sons had left their 
houses, and before mid-day were borne in stricken 
dead. If was the suddenness of the calamity as 
well as its terrors that overpowered the mourners. 
There had been no sickness, no failing in the 
rude health of the toiler. One hour alive, bid- 
ding wife and children good-bye; the next, and 
the stalwart frame was palsied, and the heart and 
tongue at rest. 
is is the seventh catastrophe of its kind in 
this part of the country, and science, which has 
progressed in so many of our channels of com- 
merce and manufacture, seems in that of coal- 
mining to be at a stand-still. Not only are coal- 
pit explosions as destrygtive as ever, but each 
tragedy comes unaccompanied with its lessons for 
future warning. In the present case, facts point 
to the accumulation of gas in a certain state, and 
t that this unsafe condition was intensified 
by the rashness or carelessness of the colliers them- 
selves. Safety-lamps are provided, but the men 
pick these with ease, and will do so at any risk in 
order to light their pipes. Matches and open 
lamps, with pipes and tobacco on the dead bodies, 
shew how the colliery rules were observed by the 
men at Gethin. Then, as regards the ventilation. 
Competent men represent this as perfeet, but those 
experienced in coal-workings know how likely it is 
for the stroke of a mandrel to lead at» once to an 
explosion, if a naked light be near. The thought- 
ful man exclaims: ‘No man should work where a 
naked candle cannot be burned in safety, for if the 
air be too impure for the flame of a candle, then 
it must be too impure for the vital flame. But, 
this conceded, what a vast tract of our coal-measures 
would be undeveloped! Men of science must solve 
the problem, and step to the rescue, for it is a dis- 
grace, in this advanced age, that we should see in 
the cheering flame upon our hearths the wasted 
lives and the ruined homes of our toiling colliers. 


WARLOCK WOODS. 


Tue oaks are doomed in pleasant Warlock Woods ; 
Soon they ’ll come crashing through the hazel copse ; 
Already rocking like poor wind-tossed ships, 
I see their reeling spars and waving tops. 


Shipwrecked indeed : the old estate is gone ; 

The knights have yielded to King Mammon’s lords ; 
Rent is the good escutcheon—sable, gules ; 

Shivered at last the brave Crusaders’ swords. 


Soon barked and bare, the oak trees’ giant limbs 
Will strew the covert, all o’ergrown with fern ; 
I hear the jarring axe that cleaves and splits ; 
I see the woodman’s fires that crackling burn. 


*Twould be a dismal sight in winter-time, 

When boughs are snapped, and branches tempest-cleft, 
When dead leaves drift across the rainy skies, 

And not a wayside flower of hope is left. 


How much more mournful now in sunny air, 
When hyacinths in shade grow blue and rank, 

When echoing cuckoos greet the spring again, 
And violets purple every primrose bank. 


Here has the flying rebel cowering hid, 
Waiting the footfall and the pitying eyes ; 

And here, with sullen psalms and gloomy prayers, 
The Ironsides have doled their prophecies. 


And here the outlaws, in the Norman time, 
Strung their big bows, and filed their arrow-heads, 
While the wine-jug went round so fierce and fast, 
When near them lay the fallow-deer just dead. 


These trees have heard full many a parting kiss, 
The suicide’s last prayer, the lover’s sigh, 

The murdered one’s wild scream: it is for this 
I held them bound to man in sympathy. 


The oak-woods pay for many a spendthrift’s fault ; 
Old giants, centuries long without a fear, 

Fall prostrate at one scornful tap from thee, 
Frail ivory hammer of the auctioneer. 


‘Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang,’ 
No more to be the homes of hawk or owl ; 

No more on stormy nights the banshee wind 
Shall through thy riven branches gasp and howl. 
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